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In  the  supervision  of  schools  the  main  object  of  the  State 
High  School  Board  is  to  make  a careful  record  of  their  progress 
and  standing  in  what  pertains  to  substantial  educational  results. 
While  this  much  is  required  in  order  to  meet  the  provisions  of 
the  law  in  making  appropriations  ‘ ‘ For  the  Encouragement  of 
Higher  Education,”  the  board  undertakes  to  perform  this  duty 
in  a manner  that  will  be  helpful  to  these  schools  in  directions 
quite  as  important,  namely  (1),  to  receive  under  its  care  schools 
imperfect  or  incomplete  in  their  organization  and  to  aid  them 
upon  condition  that  they  make  reasonable  progress  toward  per- 
manency and  completeness  ; and  (2),  to  apply  such  tests  upon 
the  completion  of  subjects  as  will  give  every  student  credit  by 
certificate  for  what  he  has  done. 

This  is  done  chiefly  by  personal  inspection,  by  the  sugges- 
tions of  the  Manual,  by  written  examinations  and  by  issuing 
certificates  and  state  diplomas. 

From  this  it  will  appear  that  the  State  Board  has  no  purpose 
to  direct  in  the  administration  of  these  schools  either  in  the 
promotion  or  graduation  of  their  pupils.  These  matters  must 
remain  with  the  local  authorities  who  are  immediately  cogni- 
zant of  the  individual  needs  and  conditions  of  pupils. 

The  State  Board,  however,  will  have  its  own  standai’d  in  esti 
mating  the  progress  of  the  schools,  which  will  be  necessarily  a 
high  one,  but  schools  will  not  be  interfered  with  in  pursuing 
their  own  plans  of  work,  until  what  a school  is  doing  appears 
upon  inspection  to  be  unreasonably  below  the  recognized  stan- 
dard, and  then  it  will  be  dropped  from  the  list.  To  illustrate, 
there  is  required  by  the  State  Boai’d,  for  obtaining  its  certifi 
cates,  a certain  understanding  of  the  common  school  branches, 
as  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography  and  U.  S.  history.  This 
certifies  to  a final  and  fair  completion  of  these  branches  for 
admission  to  any  higher  institution,  university,  normal  school, 
or  the  high  school.  While  the  well  equipped  school  should  do 
this  work  within  the  eight  years  preceding  the  high  school,  it 
lies  within  the  discretion  of  local  authorities  whether  they  will 
submit  their  pupils  to  the  state  examinations  in  these  subjects 
before  receiving  them  into  the  high  school,  or  will  defer  it  until 
later.  In  this  latter  case  they  will  appear  on  the  records  of  the 
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State  Board  as  “ conditiojB-ed  ” until  they  joass  in  these  subjects. 
It  will  be  reasonably  expected  that  the  standards  of  individual 
schools  will  gradually  rise  and  correspond  more  and  more  to 
the  higher  and  general  standard  of  the  state.  _ The  importance 
of  this  requirement  appears  in  this,  that  in  the  attention  given 
to  high  school  work,  teachers  have  been  tempted  to  promote 
pupils  into  the  high  schools  with  insufficient  training  in  ele- 
mentary studies,  which  is  an  evil  in  every  way  because  (1), 
pupils  cannot  enjoy  or  profitably  pursue  high  school  studies; 
and  (2),  in  case  they  leave  school  they  are  deprived  of  the  most 
important  part  of  their  education,  that  which  is  of  daily  prac- 
tical use. 

With  this  explanation  of  the  policy  and  general  purpose  of 
the  State  Board,  we  will  now  come  to  the  condition  of  the 
schools  themselves,  as  appears  first  in 

VISITATIONS  OF  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

After  careful  and  frequent  visitation  of  schools  through  suc- 
cessive years,  and  with  the  reports  of  others  who  have  been 
sent  to  inspect  these  schools,  we  note  some  general  character- 
istics that  may  be  of  value  and  interest. 

That  which  deserves  first  mention  is  the  general  improve- 
ment of  the  high  schools  all  along  the  line.  Boards  of  educa 
tion  are  looking  after  their  schools  with  greater  interest ; bet- 
ter school  buildings  have  been  erected  ; a larger  proportion  of 
the  teachers  are  experienced  and  trained,  and  facilities  for 
instruction  have  been  greatly  increased,  in  libraries,  chemical 
and  philosophical  apparatus,  maps,  charts  and  globes. 

The  following  table  will  indicate  the  progress  of  these  schools : 


Number  of  High  Schools, 

1886 

1892 

First  Class 

19 

Second  Class 

19 

30 

Third  Class 

40 

20 

Total 

59 

69 

Whcile  number  enrolled 

. 3,195 

4,202 

1,031 

Non-residents  enrolled 

. 785 

State  Examinations,  No.  Papers  passed. 

In  preliminary  studies 

. 2,730 

5,  ,326 

In  high  school  studies 

. 2,073 

6,346 

No.  certificates  presented  at  university. . . 

339 

992 

1889 

1891 

No.  teachers  educated  in  high  schools 

. 2,916 

4,600 

No.  who  are  graduates  of  high  schools  . . . 

. 838 

1,447 

No.  of  these  graduates  teaching  in  graded  schools.. 

. 320 

856 

*No.  of  graduates  attending  higher  schools. 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

University 

. . 67 

91 

43 

39 

College 

..  21 

29 

18 

22 

Normal 

. . 33 

25 

19 

15 

No.  of  graduates  teaching 

..  121 

133 

116 

107 

No.  of  graduates  in  business 

. . 76 

112 

70 

74 

No.  of  graduates  unclassified 

..  57 

53 

35 

26 

*Note.— Tins  is  tlie  record  of  the  first  year  succeeding  tlie  graduation  of  students. 
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Such  is  the  very  first  and  positive  impression  made  by  a gen- 
eral survey  of  the  state.  Coming  nearer  the  schools  we  notice 
the 

SUPERVISION. 

The  unity  and  solid  progress  of  any  system  of  schools  de- 
pend upon  efficient  supervision.  For  this  the  best  provision 
is  made  in  schools  of  the  first  class,  supported  generally  by  the 
larger  cities.  These  schools  have,  as  a rule,  the  most  experi- 
enced superintendents,  who  give  all.  or  a larger  portion  of  their 
time  to  supervision. 

The  most  general  defect,  especially  among  schools  of  the  third 
class,  is  that  which  comes  from  a loose  faculty  organization. 
Teachers  are  like  soldiers;  they  may  act  together  under  one 
leadership  as  one  man.  or  they  may  act  each  for  himself,  scat- 
tering their  energies  with  meager  results.  Too  many  of  our 
schools  have  no  unity  in  the  faculty;  the  principal  has  but  little 
influence  with  his  teachers,  and  seldom  or  never  has  teachers’ 
meetings  for  discussion  of  school  or  class  work.  In  some  cases 
the  principal  has  no  skill  as  superintendent,  and  is  onlj^  a high 
school  teacher;  in  some  cases  the  board  of  education  does  not 
allow  him  to  super^fise  lower  grades,  and  we  have  seen  cases 
in  which  lower  grade  teachers  considered  it  impertinent  that 
the  principal  should  review  their  work.  It  not  unfrequently 
happens  that  the  work  of  a promising  young  teacher  is  quite 
a failure  for  the  lack  of  a few  wise  suggestions  and  proper 
support  from  a competent  principal.  This  condition  of  things 
suggests  its  own  remedy.  Every  superintendent  should  know 
his  whole  school,  its  work,  its  teachers,  their  abilities  and  their 
defects.  He  should  be  in  continual  communication  with  all 
parts  of  his  school  and  ready  to  support  the  weak  and  to  econo- 
mize all  the  ability  of  his  faculty  in  moving  the  school  forward 
in  steady  progress.  To  do  this  the  teachers’  meetings  are 
indispensible.  Coming  now  to  the  high  school,  the  best  schools 
impress  the  visitor  immediately  upon  entering  the  room  by  the 
sober  studiousness  of  the  pupils  and  their  attention  to  and 
interest  in  their  work.  The  noticeable  characteristic  of  the 
inferior  schools  is  a lack  of  power  to  fix  their  minds  continu- 
omsly  and  persistently  upon  their  work.  Childhood  is  for  play, 
and  through  the  years  preceding  the  high  school  we  exjiect 
that  by  alternation  of  play  and  attentive  study,  the  minds  of 
youth  will  acquire  that  power  of  continuous  attention  and  intel- 
lectual grasp  that  are  necessary  to  master  the  subjects.  That 
the  training  of  the  earlier  grades  has  not  accomplished  this 
appears  in  the  feeble  and  spasmodic  efforts  of  attention  and 
understanding  that  these  pupils  show  in  recitation  and  study, 
and  in  the  little  attention  given  to  study  or  reading  out  of 
school  hours.  Intellectual  power  is  the  real  test  of  fitness  for 
high  school  work.  but.  as  it  cannot  be  gained  or  measured  inde- 
pendent of  knowledge,  the  latter  is  the  usual  and  practicable 
measui’e  of  intellectual  progress.  And  now  to  apply  this  test: 
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it  is  frequently  found  that  pupils  entering  the  high  school  are 
unable  to  handle  skillfully  the  common  instruments  of  learning. 
They  cannot  get  ideas  from  the  printed  page.  They  read  and 
learn  words,  but  get  no  thoughts.  In  their  mathematical  prob- 
lems, i^rinciples  and  laws  of  language  and  science,  they  are  so 
burdened  with  the  effort  to  understand  that  they  have  little 
energy  remaining  for  vigoi’ous  thinking.  All  this  indicates  a 
lack  of  old  fashioned  thoroughness  in  drill  and  review. 

Coming  next  to  the  subject  mattei*,  the  learning  of  these 
young  students  in  our  high  schools  is  often  an  aggregation  of 
disconnected  facts,  operations  and  processes  which  have  never 
been  systematized  under  principles,  general  laws  and  rules. 
For  example,  in  algebra  they  have  learned  the  device  that  a 
quantity  may  be  transposed  to  the  other  member  of  an  equation 
by  changing  its  sign,  but  when  we  ask  according  to  what  prin 
cijole  or  axiom  this  is  done,  very  few  can  tell.  Again,  when  we 
ask  pupils  to  reduce  I to  an  equivalent  fraction  with  the  denom- 
inator 3x;  to  divide  3600  by  1200,  abbreviating  and  solving  by 
short  division;  to  multiply  f x f,  by  cancellation,  they  may  solve 
without  difficulty  but  also  without  comprehending  that  in  the 
many  different  operations  used  they  have  applied  one  principle 
to  quantities  sustaining  the  same  relations  although  in  forms 
incidentally  different. 

Next,  in  geography  there  are  given  hundreds  of  details  in 
forms  of  land,  water,  animals,  productions,  climate,  states, 
towns,  cities  and  industries.  These  the  children  ai*e  set  to 
learning  memoriter,  as  if  they  were  an  inventory  of  the  world's 
furniture  from  garret  to  cellar,  on  the  assumption  that  the 
pupils  may  some  day  be  asked  where  some  of  these  things  are 
and  if  they  can  tell  it  will  be  credited  to  their  scholarship. 
But  what  unity  of  purpose  and  utility  there  is  in  all  these  details 
whereby  they  contribute  to  human  happiness,  or  what  they 
have  to  do  in  making  this  world  a home  for  man,  they  have 
never  known  or  thought.  Geography,  as  usually  taught,  trains 
no  faculty  but  verbal  memory,  wnereas  it  should  be  a most 
delightful  study,  cultivating  the  imagination,  the  powers  of 
observation,  and  of  discerning  the  relations  of  effects  to  causes 
and  of  means  to  ends.  It  is  truly  astonishing  to  notice  how 
long  a class  can  be  taught  book  geography  without  applying  it 
to  the  world  they  live  in.  Some  time  since  I asked  a class  of 
sixth  grade  pupils  to  point  toward  Wisconsin.  They  all  pointed 
west.  Then  to  point  toward  Iowa,  and  they  pointed  north. 
The  reason  was  that  they  were  facing  south,  and  had  never 
been  taught  to  correctly  interpret  the  map. 

This  will  doubtless  be  sufficient  to  make  plain  what  we  mean 
when  we  say  that  the  condition  of  promotion  is  not  a memoriter 
accumulation  of  details,  but  an  understanding  of  principles, 
laws  and  rules,  as  presented  in  the  several  subjects,  and  an 
ability  to  make  intelligent  application  of  them  to  the  solution  of 
the  simple  problems  of  mathematics,  of  nature  and  the  indus- 
tries. 
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EXAMINATIONS. 

We  will  now  take  uii  the  papers  that  have  been  sent  in  from 
all  parts  of  the  state  upon  the  preparatory  branches,  and  see 
what  general  impressions  they  make  and  what  they  suggest. 

A word  at  the  outset  concerning  the  remarks  and  suggestions 
of  principals  concerning  the  questions,  their  value  and  their 
defects.  We  wish  to  recognize  the  value  of  a frank  expression 
of  views  by  those  who  are  observing  the  effects  of  questioning 
upon  the  pupils  under  their  own  eyes.  In  general  the  sugges- 
tions made  for  the  improvement  of  questions  are  wise,  and  de- 
serve consideration.  In  some  cases,  boivever,  principals  make 
their  criticisms  representing  methods  which  have  been  referred 
to  and  condemned  in  the  former  part  of  this  paper. 

One  question  in  arithmetic  is  objected  to  because  there  is  no 
rule  in  Robinson's  Practical  Arithmetic  for  its  solution.  The 
question  is:  “The  circumference  is  to  the  diameter  as  3J  to  1. 
The  radius  is  8f.  what  is  the  circumference'?”  It  seems  very 
plain  that  a teacher  who  must  look  up  a rule  to  solve  this  sim- 
ple question,  has  been  a victim  of  poor  teaching  when  in  the 
grammar  school. 

In  geography,  the  questions  concerning  the  causes  of  fog, 
dew,  and  frost,  are  strictly  a part  of  Physical  Geography,  and 
yet  they  furnish  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  ease  with 
which  a teacher  may  and  ought  to  apply  w'hat  children  have 
learned  in  their  own  experience  for  the  understanding  of  great 
matters  in  the  natural  world.  A boy  when  breathing  in  the 
cold  air  is  familiar  with  the  result,  and  in  this  phenomenon  he 
has  the  explanation  of  the  fogs  off  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland. 
He  breathes  on  a cold  window  pane,  and  he  has  dew;  he  sees 
the  moisture  freeze  on  the  glass  and  he  has  frost,  all  of  which 
he  can  understand  with  proper  teaching. 

In  like  manner  the  skillful  teacher  will  find  a multitude  of 
starting  points  within  the  experience  and  observation  of  the 
pupils — the  stream,  the  railroad,  the  material  of  houses, 
clothing  and  food, — starting  points  from  which  to  lead  his  class 
out  into  the  world  to  study  and  to  know  it,  apart  from  their 
books. 

In  examining  the  jiapers  for  the  present  purpose,  it  will  not 
be  in  a critical  spirit  to  count  up  how  many  things  our  pupils 
do  not  know,  but,  leaving  out  of  the  account  all  questions  of 
doubtful  character,  to  take  a general  survey  with  a view  to 
noticing  the  prevailing  characteristics. 

It  would  be  pleasant  to  mention  by  name  several  schools  that 
show  marked  excellence  in  the  thoroughness  and  neatness  of 
work;  but  as  an  exact  classification  cannot  now  be  made,  all 
individual  allusions  must  be  omitted.  It  may  be  stated  that  in 
appearance  of  papers,  in  penmanship,  and  in  spelling,  the  im- 
provement is  creditable. 

[n  arithmetic,  simple  computations  are  not  missed,  pupils 
can  multiply  and  divide,  change  fractions  to  a common  denomi- 
nator, and  find  percentage  of  numbers.  The  most  marked  de 


fects  are,  (1.)  Incomplete  and  imperfect  expression  '.f  arith- 
metical processes.  The  pupil  who  writes  his  thoughts  in  loosely- 
constructed  sentences  is  equally  careless  in  expressing  in  his 
solutions  the  order  of  his  reasoning. 

(2.)  Inability  to  recognize  the  principles  upon  which  opera- 
tions are  based,  as  in  abbreviating  divisions,  reduction  of  frac- 
tions. Others  have  incorrect  understanding  of  arithmetical 
terms,  as  the  difference  between  a prime  and  an  even  number, 
or  what  per  cent,  means,  as  when  they  think  of  80  per  cent,  as 
I of  a dollar. 

In  grammar,  the  definitions,  rules  and  other  matter  that  may 
be  memorized,  are  correctly  given  by  the  better  classes;  but 
where  thought  is  required,  as  in  analysis  of  sentences  having  a 
clause  ill  the  subject  or  predicate,  or  in  noting  the  differences 
between  verbs  in  the  simple  and  the  progressive  forms,  they 
quite  generally  fail.  Parsing,  too,  they  are  evidently  unaccus- 
tomed to.  What  is  done  is  too  often  without  order  and  com- 
pleteness and  without  that  compactness  that  may  easily  be  given 
it  by  abbreviations. 

In  geography,  questions  of  matter  that  can  be  memorized  are 
answered  with  reasonable  correctness,  but  when  they  are  asked 
to  represent  their  ideas  of  geographical  forms  by  a sketch,  very 
few  even  make  the  attempt.  Here  is  exposed  a serious  defect 
in  teaching  geography.  Teachers  who  would  not  think  of 
teaching  language  or  number  without  requiring  their  pupils  to 
express  their  ideas  in  writing,  are  habitually  teaching  forms  in 
geograjiliy  without  exercising  their  pupils  in  reproducing  and 
expressing  their  ideas  by  dra-wing.  A pupil  need  not  be  an 
artist  to  express  simple  ideas  of  geographical  form  and  location 
any  more  than  to  "write,  as  he  nee  I not  be  an  elocutionist  to  be 
a reader.  Then,  too,  the  systematic  study  of  the  map  should 
have  greater  prominence.  Now,  the  pupils  study  by  reading 
the  text  and  look  at  the  map  only  to  find  the  answers  to  ques- 
tions asked.  In  study  of  every  other  form  we  look  first  at  the 
object,  drawing  or  picture,  and  read  all  we  can  from  that,  and 
after  that  fill  in  the  details  by  reading.  They  should  be  well 
instructed  in  reading  the  globe  and  the  map. 

The  work  in  history  indicates  the  same  general  tendencies 
and  therefore  need  not  be  particularly  reviewed. 

This  review  is  submitted  that  so  far  as  suggestions  here  made 
commend  themselves  to  the  good  judgment  of  those  in  charge 
of  schools,  they  may  be  helpful  in  the  improvement  of  the 
schools. 

Somewhat  in  summary  of  what  has  been  already  referred  to, 
and  to  add  some  other  points  that  have  been  suggested  by  our 
acquaintance  with  the  schools,  we  note  the  following 

GENERAL  SUGGESTIONS. 

1.  The  grading,  supervision  and  courses  of  study  should  be 
made  a subject  of  careful  study  by  principals.  In  many  of  the 
newer  high  schools  in  which  young  principals  with  little 
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experience  are  employed,  each  one  thinks  he  must  revolutionize 
the  work  of  his  predecessor,  and  then  leaves  it  no  better  for 
his  successor.  For  those  who  need  to  improve  I recommend 
the  study  of  “Pickard’s  School  Supervision,”  D.  Appleton  & Co., 
New  York;  also  “Promotions  and  Examinations  in  Graded 
Schools.”  by  Bureau  of  Education,  Circular  of  Information  No. 
7,  1891. 

2.  Examinations  for  promotion  should  be  fair  tests  of  under- 
standing, thought,  expression  and  application  of  principles, 
laws  and  facts.  By  an  examination  upon  laemoriter  acquisition 
of  definitions,  rules  and  the  like,  pupils  may  be  promoted  far 
in  advance  of  what  their  intellectual  power  in  thought  and 
language  warrant. 

The  examination  papers  to  which  we  have  referred  give 
evidence  that  many  children  have  been  allowed  to  undertake 
this  quite  severe  test  long  before  they  were  fit  for  it. 

3.  Pupils  should  be  made  so  familiar  with  writing  their 
thoughts  that  when  questions  come,  at  any  time,  from  any 
source,  or  in  any  shape,  they  will  undertake  to  answer  with 
full  control  of  their  powers. 

4.  During  the  progress  of  grades,  more  attention  should  be 
given  to  “general  lessons"  in  which  pupils  are  taken  away 
from  books,  and  by  objective  methods  interested  in  nature. 
The  elements  of  botany,  of  physiology,  of  physics,  as  of  heat 
and  light  in  physics,  may  be  given  with  greatest  advantage. 
Then,  too,  in  the  high  school  course  a little  time  should  be 
given  regularly  for  re\fiewof  the  elementary  branches,  as  read- 
ing in  some  form,  of  computations  in  arithmetic,  that  will  in- 
increase thoroughness  and  recall  principles. 

5.  No  suggestion  that  we  can  make  is  more  important  than 
that  teachers  study  how  to  get  more  done  in  the  few  minutes 
given  to  recitation,  the  purposes  of  which  are  to  find  out 
whether  the  work  assigned  has  been  done,  and,  if  not,  why  not, 
to  train  the  entire  class  to  a more  thorough  understanding  and 
expression  of  what  they  have  learned,  to  apply  what  they  have 
learned  in  new  directions,  and  then  prepare  the  way  for  the 
work  of  another  day — all  this  for  ten  or  twenty  different  pupils 

' with  but  thirty  precious  minutes  in  which  to  do  it.  We  have 
often  seen  teachers  spend  most  of  the  time  in  getting  at  their 
work,  standing  idly  by  while  pupils  were  at  work  at  the  board, 
or  at  work  with  one  pupil  while  a dozen  were  unemployed  and 
listless,  or  teaching  as  if  they  were  helping  the  pupils  learn 
their  lesson,  and  using  other  devices  which  kill  time. 

The  problem  of  the  recitation  is,  how  to  lay  out  work  for 
pupils  so  that  they  will  bring  the  necessary  material  to  the 
recitation,  and  then  for  thirty  minutes  keep  every  boy  and  girl 
intensely  busy  and  interested  in  listening,  thinking  and  doing  in 
handling  the  matter  of  the  lesson.  At  the  close  of  such  a lesson 
the  pupils  leave  the  room  like  young  gymnasts,  energized  and 
strengthened  intellectually  by  the  vigor  of  the  training.  On 
the  other  hand,  a sluggish  -recitation  not  only  furnishes  no 


good  results,  but  trains  to  sluggish  habits  that  make  it  im- 
possible for  a boy  to  gather  himself  upon  occasion,  as  at  an  ex- 
amination, and  work  vigorously  and  with  effect. 

6.  Respecting  the  State  Examinations,  it  has  been  decided 
to  distinguish  between  questions  that  are  more  immediate  tests 
of  the  understanding  pupils  have  of  the  subject  matter  of  the 
text-book,  and  those  other  questions  that  test  the  more  general 
application  of  principles  and  information  acquired  by  a 
broader  study  of  the  subject  in  general  reading  or  observation. 
The  latter  will  be  given  as  supplementary  questions,  answers 
to  w’hicii  will  be  optional  and  will  be  accredited  in  addition  to 
what  is  allowed  on  the  regular  questions. 

It  deserves,  finally,  to  be  said  that  nothing  has  been  here  noted 
peculiar  to  the  schools  of  Minnesota.  The  attention  of  the  edu- 
cational public  is  directed  to  the  discussion  and  improvement  of 
grammar  grade  work  as  is  noted  in  the  recent  discussions  of 
the  Association  of  Colleges  in  New  England,  and  of  the  National 
Dei^artment  of  Superintendence  at  Brooklyn.  The  problem  is. 
how  to  enrich  the  grammar  grade  work  by  less  memoriter  and 
groove  work,  and  by  more  thought,  clearness  of  expression, 
and  a cultivation  of  better  habits  of  attention  and  study,  not 
only  of  books,  but  of  the  world  in  some  of  its  parts.  The 
present  agitation  of  this  question  promises  to  yield  valuable 
results. 

Department  of  Public  Instruction, 

St.  Paul.  Minn.,  March  22,  1892. 


